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FOR CABINET, GALLERY AND BOOKSHELF 



'"THE supposition, or belief, whichever you may call it, is so gen- 
■*■ eral that the house of Tiffany & Co. is essentially and exclu- 
sively a firm of jewelers and silver and gold-smiths, that it has 
often struck me that collectors and the . public lose many oppor- 
tunities by not being disabused of this false impression. For my part 
I never visit this vast establishment without being again astonished 
■at the extraordinary variety and rarity of the objects of art and 
vertu, of what the French aptly call high curiosity, and of all sorts 
of other things, distinct from the business by which the house has 
won international fame, which rank it in these departments 'on an 
equal level with that which it occupies in its widest known, capa- 
city. It is natural that, in the pursuit of its special business, the 
house and its iagents should become aware of many precious and 
beautiful objects not strictly on its own original lines. The artis- 
tic instinct of the house does the rest, and probably little escapes 
it that is worth adding to its museum. An exhibition of these col- 
lateral treasures would astonish the country and make even Europe 
open her eyes. 

In the line of modern bronzes alone, Tiffany & Co. possess a 
unique and really wonderful collection. Some of their pieces of 
decorative statuary, in stone and the metals, are masterpieces of 
modern art. It would require a detailed review to give but a gen- 
eral idea of the extent and character of this department of the 
house. From the observation of a visit the other day I may in- 
stance a group of Russian bronzes of capital character, a perfect 
revelation in art. One of them is a bronze bear, by Liebrich, 
mounted on a base of Labrador spar, rock-crystal and rhodonite. 
There is also a group of Russian horses, " The Start," by Laucerae; 
a life-size figure of a boy washing his doll, by that wonderful 
genius Kamensky ; a life-size figure of a boy attempting a bath, by 
Gentzburg, and many other interesting pieces. 

* * * 

In another vein are the only reproductions in bronze of the fa- 
mous fourteenth century, wood-carvings of the Hoff Narren in the 
Rathhaus at Munich, which have ever been made, special permis- 
sion having been required to reproduce them. There is also a 
charming series of bronze busts of female figures representing the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, by von 
Muller of Munich. It is to be remarked, as of special interest to 
collectors, that these and the other pieces in this department are 
invariably unique examples of either old or new masters, and rep- 
resent the finest objects of their kind ever made. They are, more- 
over, from their high artistic quality, all of such a character that 
they are never likely to be duplicated. 

* * f 

But it is to the general collection of Messrs. Tiffany & Co. that 
the attention of collectors and art lovers in general may be most 
pointedly directed. Here, for instance, from the famous works of 
Emile Galle, of Nancy, France, are some remarkable specimens of 
faience and of glass, consisting of absolutely unique objects, de- 
signed and made for competition at the 1889 Paris Exposition, ex- 
hibited by Galle in the special pavilion in the Galerie d'Honneur, 
and secured by Messrs. Tiffany & Co. before the Exposition was 
opened. The former consist of vases and bowls, enameled and 
etched, with marvellous metallic lustres and colors. The glass 
comprises bowls, dishes, and some extremely important objects, 
consisting of enamelling in colors, inlaid mosaic, moss agate 
effect, and artistic carved articles. Every piece is unique. 



From the glass works of Salviati, as a result of the almost in- 
credibly romantic experiments of that enthusiast in art, may be 
seen reproductions of ancient Venetian and Roman glass, includ- 
ing bottles, coupes and tear-bottles, as well as some superb objects 
of the Mille Fiore. Here is Murano glass representing high art in 
enamelling, in colored and Mille Fiore and mosaic glass ; and there 
an astounding fac-simile reproduction of an Arab temple lamp of 
the fourteenth century. The lamp is globe-shaped and ten inches 
in height. The gilding and enamelled colors have been rubbed off 
so as to faithfully simulate the antique original. Experts of the 
first order have stood in doubt before this superb piece, and left it 
unconvinced of its modern origin. In enamelled glass from the 
Imperial Glass Works of the Czar, Alexander III., are many pieces ' 
interesting as studies after the famous ancient Arabic enamelled 
glass ; and the collection shows some truly remarkable specimens 
of white blown glass, in the forms of cups, decanters and other 
objects, in delicate artistic shapes, made by Powell, of England. 

t "I* n* ^ 

A large Limoges enamel pitcher and platter of the Henri Quatre 
period demands attention here. There the eye and the instinct of 
the collector are seduced by the examples of Jeypoore enamel on 
fine gold — a smelling-bottle and plate being particularly fine pieces. 
There is a collection of interesting old watches of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in silver, gold, brass and copper, in this 
cabinet, and in that case Russian enamels on copper, of the period 
of Catherine II., eighteenth century, showing a white ground, with 
applied figures and decorations of silver, which, in turn, are dec- 
Orated with colored foils, covered with transparent enamels. You 
may note a matchless vase, of transparent enamel, seven inches 
high, entirely made of gilded silver filagree, the spaces filled with 
ruby-colored, green, golden and blue enamel, with three ecclesias- 
tical and other Russian scenes; and a Russian loving-cup, 
modelled originally in wax by Professor Bach, of the Imperial 
Academy of Arts, St. Petersburg, Russia, repousse, in Byzantine 
style of decoration, with heads representing types of the three 
races — the Russian, the Bulgarian and the Czech, that have sprung 
from the original Slavonic. Still further, the Russian portion of 
the collection includes objects of jade, rhodonite and rock-crystal, 
from the Imperial Lapidary Works at Peterhoff, and also a large 
series of carved jasper, rhodonite, topaz, agate, amethyst (purple by 
day and red by night), emerald, alexandrite, and other interesting 
stones peculiar to the Ural Mountains. 

The only engraved diamond in the United States, a pear-shaped 
stone, incised with a portrait of William II., king of Holland, ex- 
hibited in 1878 at the Paris Exposition, forms part of the museum 
of Tiffany & Co. The execution of this work occupied five years, 
requiring all the leisure time of the great De Vrees, the diamond 
engraver of Amsterdam. Some of the finest known fac-simile re- 
productions of rock-crystal and enamelled silver work, the origin- 
als of which, in the Ambras collection, and in the Imperial Art 
Museum in Vienna, are the masterpieces of the gold, and silver- 
smiths of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, form 
a series by themselves. Another magnificent .series is composed 
of polished sections of agatized and jasperized wood from the 
Petrified Forest of Arizona. These sections of trunks are from 
six inches to three and one-half feet in diameter. This is the 
highest class of decorative material of modern times for table-tops, 
mantels or panelling, altars or church decorations. Here we have 
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a number of the finest objects in gold antiquities, consisting of a 
collection of necklaces, fibulae, bracelets, earnings and rings, as 
well as other objects, from the Alessandro Castellani sale at the 
Hotel Drouot in May, 1885, and, fitly companioning them, a series 
of fac-simile reproductions, in gold, of the gold jewelry obtained 
by General Luigi Palma di Cesnola in the island of Cyprus and 
now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Several sets of these 
have been sold to foreign museums ; and as they are the most 
perfect reproductions in gold of the antique jewelry that have ever 
been made, I can especially recommend them to the student and 
collector. 

* * * 

Wherever you turn these cabinets are full of surprises and de- 
lights. In one is a sword-hilt, made for and once the property of 
Eugene of Savoy. This historical relic is a remarkable specimen 
of designing, casting and the silversmith's art. It is made of silver, 
relieved with a gilding and then chiseled, and is Cisilier true 
sculpture work and not repousse filled in with softer metal. The 
figure work is especially worthy of attention from the correct pro- 
portions and the careful attention to the minutest detail. Although 
the blade has been broken, this sword is, in every sense of the 
word, a sword, the blade being a double-edged one of the finest 
tempered steel. 

* * * 

The upper part of the hilt terminates with an opening bud. Th'e 
flying guard protecting the grip is square, but its severeness is re- 
lieved by a delicate grooved chased border, while in a central recess 
is a sitting figure of an African. The button of the hilt is made 
up of two scenes, the one a goddess, sitting with a tablet in one 
hand and a pencil in the other. The three-pointed mural crown 
and the cherub standing near her on a pile of books and planes, 
suggest that possibly the sword was a commemoration of the 
building of the city. The other side of the button is adorned with 
a stand of battle flags and the lion of Savoy at rest, on whose 
head a cherub is placing a crown topped with a cross, suggesting 
the crowning of a hero in times of peace. Below this, on one side 
ofthe hilt, Minerva, with a spray of laurel, and Hercules with a 
club, with trampled foe under foot, are upholding a tablet on which 
is the bust of the queen, possibly the mother of Marie Theresa, 
above which is the cherub blowing a trumpet, suggesting that 
wisdom and strength are upholding or guiding the queen, and the 
cherub with clarion notes is proclaiming the greatness of the lady, 
who is probably the donor of the sword. On the reverse side of 
the grip is the figure of Justice, with the foe under foot, in one 
hand holding the scales of justice and in the other a drawn sword. 
Between the guard and the grip is a figure standing on a globe 
writing with a pencil on the open page of a book, on the reverse 
side another figure, the goddess of plenty, pouring, from the horn 
of plenty, the laurel branches to the cherub, suggesting that the 
greatness of the hero is being entered on the pages of history, and 
that the laurel of glory is being awarded to him. The guard plate 
is ornated on both sides, on one-half of the upper representing 
a battle in which a mounted horseman, carrying a battle-flag, is 
shooting a fallen foe, while he is being fired on by two apparently 
retreating enemies, suggesting that the warrior had evidently 
beaten his foemen although they greatly outnumbered firm. On 
the other side is a warrior mounted on horse with a foe on either 
side. The lower surface represents two scenes of the Turkish in- 
vasion. In one we have the interior view of a tent, with an open 
and unopened coffer, and the plundering barbarians in the act of 
rifling one of the coffers. In the other view a Turk is leading two 
horses while another is resting. The handle of the sword, and 
the part forming the space for the two fingers between the guard 
plat and the guard, are beautifully brought together by passing 
this piece of silver through the mouths of two lion heads which 
adorn the body of the sword. The projecting knob is ornamented 
with grotesque heads. 

* * * 

This sword is said to have belonged to Eugene, Prince of Savoy, 
who left France in the latter part of the seventeenth century, after 
the refusal of Louis XIV. to admit him to the armies of France, 
the Grande Monarque insulting him by making the remark that he 
was better fitted to be a priest than a soldier. He left for England 
with the threat that when he returned to France it would be as 
her enemy. His brilliant success in routing the Turks with the 
Grand Duke Lewis of Baden in 1699, and his success with Marl- 
borough at Blenheim and Oudenarde are well known. There is a 
passport accompanying this sword, issued by Count le Dreux, on 
July 22, 1708. The sword was evidently presented to Eugene of 
Savoy for his memorable defeat of the Turks in 1699 and not made 
in France before his departure for Austria. This passport bears 
date very near the time of the battle of Oudenarde. 



Here is an ebony cabinet with mosaic panels representing the 
seven days of the week, made by Luigi Tarontoni, Rome ; there an 
ornamental hunting knife, a magnificent example of cisilier work 
in silver, depicting St. Hubert and hunting scenes. Embroidered 
vestments from the famous San Donato sale ; two collections of 
antique fans, some of exceptional beauty and . rarity, dating from 
Louis XIV. and XV., a collection of antique jewelry from 
the Central Provinces of Russia, dating as far back as the six- 
teenth or seventeenth century ; some fine specimens of the old 
East Indian gold work, necklaces and bracelets, in gold and silver; 
remarkable vases and tiles of the fate surpate, by Solon, the for- 
mer from $180 to $500 each, and the latter from §1,800 to $6,000 
and $10,000 a pair; Copenhagen porcelain, equal in quality to any 
of the fine porcelain made, charmingly decorated in blue and white 
violets, colored flowers and representations of trout, cat-fish, frogs 
and other animals, are other notable features, and to the china 
collector offers itself a set of dishes in red and Crown Derby, 
made about 1800, in Vienna. 

* * * 

A copper clock with rock-crystal and gold-quartz dial, made for 
the Paris Exposition, 1889, is a masterpiece of the luxurious appli- 
cation of art to the mechanism of horology. The most important 
piece which I know of Mocamo or Japanese mixed metals, con- 
sisting of a vase thirty inches in height, the body of which is made 
of gold and silver, showdo, shakado and shuibuichi metals, on a body 
of silver, is worthy of the collection of an Emperor; This vase 
contains one thousand pennyweights of gold. It was specially 
intended for the Paris Exposition of 1889, and is many times 
larger than any known object of this class of metal work— a sort 
of tour-de-force with its producers. There is ah ivory bust of a 
Florentine boy, and another of Marie de Medici, by the renowned 
French carver, A. Moreau Vautier. The latter is ornamented with 
silver lace-work collar, pearls, diamonds and other jewels. The 
former has a cap and a collar set with small rubies and diamonds. 
Some remarkable specimens are shown of etched, pierced and 
enamelled silver, the enamelling being of an opaque dull color, fre- 
quently four or five shades or colors in one space o?'?3bisdnhe. A 
true curiosity is a bead cloak of exceptional beauty and size"" made 
by a Sioux Indian squaw. The survival of the wonderful art of the 
vanished aboriginal races of this country is marked in this gar- 
ment. The collection owns the original, life-size bronze group of 
" The Lost Dogs— Siberian Hounds," by Mathilde Thomas, ex- 
hibited by her in the 1881 Salon, and a grizzly bear and an Ameri- 
can bison, in bronze — companion pieces of American subjects 
modeled and cast in the Tiffany silver works. Of Bardienne repro- 
ductions of the famous Barye bronzes, there is a full line, each 
piece selected with the utmost care, by compatison with the origi- 
nal model. Exactness could go no farther than with these repro- 
ductions, in which every essential quality of the original model is 
preserved. Among the choicest of the Baryes are the " Stag^and 
Jaguar," " Tiger Walking," "Jaguar and Crocodile," " Bull and 
Tiger," " Stag Calling," or challenging a foe, " Lion Walking," the 
glorious single " Stag," " Turkish Horse," and " Eagle and Heron." 

* * * 

Even the numismatist is provided for in the collection of Tiffany 
& Co. Some of our coin lovers will grow warm with enthusiasm 
over this Small case of veritable antique gold coins from Greece 
and Rome, of the early periods. Two principles governed their 
selection — their artistic merit, as representing the medallic art of 
their periods, and their positive authenticity. Their very arrange- 
ment is a work of unostentatious art. They are preserved in such 
form that they can be studied and enjoyed as one might a volume 
of prints, going from page to page. 

* * * 

On March 28th, at a meeting of the American Numismatic and 
Archaeological Society, held at their rooms, 101 E. 20th street, a 
paper was read by Mr. Francis Worcester Doughty, the well-known 
coin collector and numismatic writer, announcing a series of archaeo- 
logical discoveries made by him in the drift in various parts of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Staten 
Island and Long Island. Accompanying the address was an ex- 
hibition of a number of the objects in question, which were taken 
at depths varying from a few feet below the surface of the ground 
to 200 feet, the letter being from various railroads and other cut- 
tings where the drifts had been exposed ; also from the opening 
made for Brooklyn's great relief sewer, which runs for two miles 
and more through drift deposits undisturbed since glacial times, 

at a depth of sixty-five feet. 

* * * 

If Mr. Doughty's claims prove to be well founded, this discovery 
is of great scientific interest. In the course of his address he ex- 
hibited a number of objects of a purple slate carved in the form 
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of the human head and of various animals, both existing and pre- 
historic types ; also objects made of cast iron. One of these rep- 
resented a deer's head, and remarkably perfect, and had a horn, 
welded in the proper place. There were also exhibited a number 
of curiously-shaped tablets, some of baked clay, carved and painted; 
others of a mixture of iron and clay, known to science as clay- 
iron stones, and one large one which was covered on one side 
with a substance claimed to be parchment or skin, and painted. 
On all these tablets were pictures representing various scenes, to- 
gether with certain marks, which the speaker predicted would, in 
his opinion, be ultimately determined to be either hieroglyphics 
or inscriptions in some heretofore unrecognized language. One 
carved plate of ordinary brownstone was shown, taken from the 
drift at Bay Ridge, which bore the figure of a bearded man, 
with the arms amputated. Some of the heads exhibited were 
manifestly those of Indians, others bore strongly-marked Circas- 
sian features and were bearded. One was startling in its resem- 
blance to Assyrian portraiture, and others still closely followed the 
peculiar cranial outlines of the heads depicted on the monuments 
of the ruined cities of Palenque and Uxmal in Mexico and Yuca- 
tan. Photographs of recognized prehistoric stone implements 
were also exhibited, taken from various depths in the drift. 

But the most important part of the address was that which 
went to show the comparative relation between the objects discov- 
ered and the oldest known coins. As is well understood by all 
numismatists, the earliest coins of the world bear certain symbolic 
representations of human or animal forms, constituting the totem, 
or tribal marks, of the various communities which issued them. 
The most ancient of all these marks is the colossal human head, 
represented both singly, as the Sphinx, and double, as the Janus. 
Upon all specimens taken from the drift, excepting only the tools, 
the speaker said that the human head is to be found depicted in 
one or another of these forms. * A carved stone, representing a 
colossal head in profile, with a pyramid alongside of it, was ex- 
hibited^ also a smaller specimen of the same kind. A large line 
. of fi ancien4,.-Roman and other coins was shown, all having cuttings 
in the edge of the planchets, which, it was claimed, were not mere 
accidents, as heretofore-supposed, but intended to represent the 
human mouth, with small holes bored in proper relative positions 
for eyes, the whole making a representation of the human face in 
profile, following- out the symbolic idea upon the objects taken 
from the deep deposits of the drift. Attention was called to the 
existence upon the earliest coins of Rome of the same markings 
which occur upon the objects taken from the drift. These mark- 
ings . have never been described, having heretofore been be- 
lieved to be of accidental occurrence, While not hazarding 
the positive statement that they have , a lingual significance, 
the speaker stated it as his belief that such was the case, and 
called attention to. the fact that many of the specimens upon 
which they occur were as perfect as on the day of mintage, 
which precludes the possibility of their being the result of corro- 
sion. 

* * * 

It was reported from Kingston, N. Y., on April 5th that the will . 
of Miss Katherine Vanderlyn, niece of John Vanderlyn, contained - 
a clause giving to the executors in trust works of art and family 
portraits painted by her uncle. . Miss Vanderlyn says : " My wisli" 
is that the foregoing portraits, pictures, and works of art shall be 
kept and preserved in some appropriate place where they may be 
seen by every one, and that if such place shall be provided in 
Kingston, the home of my family and myself, preference shall be 
given to such place, but if no such safe and proper place can be 
provided within a reasonable time then I direct my executors to set 
aside the same for some institution or organization within the 
State as the executors shall consider will be most likely to properly 
preserve the same." It is probable that they will be placed in the 
old Senate house at Kingston. 

* * * 

This would certainly be the most appropriate repository for them, 
for John Vanderlyn was born in 1776, at Kingston. He studied 
under Gilbert Stuart, and afterward in Paris, where that much- 
abused and better man than most people credit him with having 
been, Aaron Burr, sent him almost entirely at his own expense. 
Burr remained Vanderlyn's friend, and one of 'his few, to the last. 
The youngster lived from .1808 to 181.5 abroad. He copied old 
masters in Italy, and in 1808 got a gold medal for his " Marius 
Seated Amid the Ruins of Carthage " in the Louvre. Bishop Kip, of 
California, owned the picture, where I last saw it, and when Ross 
Browne took me to see it once I almost had a fit. Another of 
Vanderlyn's nightmares is his " Theseus and Ariadne," in the Phil- 
adelphia Academy of Fine Arts. But though he is a weak man, 



judged from our modern standpoint, Vanderlyn was a mighty 
strong one in his place and time. He had more talent than Turn- 
bull, and it made him run to the ideal. The result was that Turn- 
bull sold whatever he painted, for he went for the market, while 
Vanderlyn used to pawn his pictures to live. He put the " Marius " 
up for $100 and never reclaimed it, and his "Ariadne" and his 
" Venus Sleeping " were similarly parted with. The best known 
of his pictures, because it has been engraved on a greenback per- 
haps, is the " Landing of Columbus," in the rotunda of the Capitol 
at Washington, which he painted in 1839. It was the last of his 
noteworthy works. He died in 1852. He was probably the first 
American artist of the French school. His pictures are all essen- 
tially French in feeling and treatment — French of the school of 
David and other classicists. Turnbull's art spirit was, on the con- 
trary, English. If Vanderlyn had only accustomed himself to 
paint pictures which were not above his public, he would have 
stripped most of Turnbull's laurels from his brow. As it was, he 
stuck to his own dreams, and came very near feeding on air more 
than once. He was in every sense a disappointed man, and only a 
few.sincere friends remained to him when his ambitions and his 
broken hopes melted into the oblivion of death. 

* * * 

Mr. T. Takayanagi, of 140 West 16th street, this city, has issued 
a brief catalogue of a portion of his collection of Japanese art 
objects, which comprises rare and old specimens of pottery, porce- 
lains, lacquers, swords and sword-mounts, ivory and wood net- 
sukes, old kakemonos- and silks. Among important examples of 
old masters enumerated in the little list are lacquers, by Korin, 
date, 1661-1716; faience, by Ritsuo, 1663-1747; potteries, by Ken- 
zan, 1663-1743; paintings, by Okio, 1 73 1-1 794, and others. : His 
rare specimens of sword-mounts, by the celebrated metal artists, 
include examples of Goto Yeijo, date, 1 576-1617 ; Hamano Kuzui, 
died, 1787 ; Ishiguro Masatsune, date 1760^1828, and Umetada 
Shigeyoshi, date 1 6th century. In the pottery collection/are speci- 
mens of Asahi-Yaki, Bizen-Yaki, Chosen-Karatsu, Fumai-gonomi, 
Ko-TakatorirYaki, Ko-Chosa-Yaki, Mishima-Yaki, ShunkeUYaki, 
Sobokai, Ko-Taizan, Yenshu-gonomi, Zeze, Choniu Raku, Ichiniu 
Raku, etc. 

* * * 

Mr. Takayahgi, by the way, is one of the most efficient of ex- 
perts in his native art. His work in the catalogue of the Ameri- 
can Art Association sale is a veritable monument of knowledge 
and research. Collectors and institutions will do well to note that 
he may be commissioned for catalogues of museums and private 
galleries, which will possess -the double advantage of accurate and 
detailed identification, and of full biographical information con- 
cerning the artists. 

* * * 

Some time ago the United States Government made a great to- 
do over a painted representation of a Treasury note which was one 
of the attractions of a down-town cafe. The picture was seized as 
a violation of the law against counterfeiting, and sage deliberations 
were held over it. It was finally released, with a sort ■ of verdict 
that the artist was not guilty, but he must not do it again. Now 
^our-august national rulers have broken out in a new place, at the 
expense of the philatelists. 

* * * 

Treasury inspectors have seized cuts of stamps from a Phila- 
delphia dealer, on much the same plea as they seized the painted 
greenback. .The plates seized were simply intended to be used on 
letter-heads and business cards, and were in no way colorable imi- 
tations of Government issues. They were steel plate representa- 
tions of Washington's head on the ordinary two-cent stamp, en- 
larged four times, and innocent of any lettering except the firm 
name. The copies could not have been used for postage under 
any circumstances, yet the Treasury Department ordered their con- 
fiscation, and they were delivered up to be destroyed. What with 
this sort of thing, and the senseless levying of duty on imported 
stamps, the poor collector's lot is not one of unalloyed happiness. 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts intend holding, some time 
during the season. of 1892-93, an exhibition, to last about six weeks, 
0f the works of John and Seth Wells Cheney. The works of the 
latter are principally crayon portraits, of interest not only as the 
production of an American artist, but also locally and historically, 
as illustrating a certain period. As it is desirable to know as soon 
as possible how many of these portraits can be had for the purpose 
.named, persons in possession of such, and willing to loan them for 
exhibition, will confer a favor on the public and assist in honoring 
the memory of two gilted and sincere American artists by com- 
municating with Mr. Charles G. Loring, the Director of the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Back Bay Post Office, Boston, Mass. 
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Apropos of Boston, the St. Botolph Club has been giving an ex- 
hibition of paintings by Claude Monet, which' was made up of 
loans from the collections of Miss Annette P. Rogers, Mr. P. C. 
Brooks, Mr. Henry Sayles, Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald, Mr. W. L. 
Bradley, Mr. S. Dacre Bush, Mr. Lawrence Minot, Mr. Denman 
W. Ross, Mr. Horace Lamb, and Mr. J. Foxcroft Cole, the artist, 
of Boston, and Mr. John Nichols Brown, of Providence, R. I. 
There were twenty-one pictures shown, covering the artists' man- 
ners from 1880 to the present day; 

* * * 

A feature of the catalogue was the introduction, written by Mr. 
Fitzgerald, which I take the liberty to quote as follows : 

• This is probably the first time that an exhibition, devoted wholly to 
Monet's woTks.has been held in this country, and as such, may be- 
come a notable art event. The exhibition becomes doubly interesting 
from the fact that these twenty pictures have been loaned wholly from 
Boston and vicinity, and that it would not be difficult to find here in 
Boston twenty more pictures by the same hand, were the gallery large 
enough to show them to advantage. 

Whatever views we may hold as to the truthfulness of the works of 
this leader of the impressionist school, we all must acknowledge the 
tremendous influence that he has already exerted upon landscape art. 
As a painter of world-wide fame, to take no higher view of his ac- 
complishments, it will be well for us to study his canvases to find out 
the note of his painting, the story he is telling, the wonderful render- 
ings of atmospheric effects and of broad sunlight, and his interpreta- 
tion of the nature he sees and feels. Above all, it will be well for us 
to. be slow in condemning his pictures from a casual examination. 
Each picture represents honestly what the artist saw. They are not 
composed, neither are any liberties taken with nature, as under the 
old reign of classicism. His Mediterranean views shine with the rich 
warmth of the clear air in that favored region ; the Seine views reflect 
the grey light of France, while his mountain views of " La Creuse " 
are sombre with the dark and eternal shadows of the rocks. 

Monet is now well on in middle life. He is a man of large and 
vigorous- physique. His mental views are as broad as the pictures 
which fall with such magical facility from his brush. Within the last 
two or three years he has become so celebrated that the privacy of his 
retreat in the little village of Giverny has become invaded. What a 
change from the derision with which his wonderful creations were re- 
ceived a few years ago! Not a very long time has passed since copper 
sous were placed scornfully upon the frames of his pictures when they 
were hung upon the exhibition wall. Now, his works are studied by 
artists from all parts of the world, and the critics hasten to do him 
justice. 

Monet has never had a master. He believes in working from na- 
ture, and that every one should paint what he sees. Early in his career 
he fled from the schools to the fields, the meadows and the hills, and 
to the inspiration he has received from these teachers he has ever been 
loyal. 

* * * 

I see the French impressionists have been getting a lively raking 
over in the critical press of Germany lately. Poor Monet received the 
hot shot of satirical criticism at a terrific rate. The Germans can- 
not swallow that off-hand method of dismissing a subject which is 
the impressionist's strongest hold. They study themselves, and 
they want everyone else to study. This making a new departure 
in art an excuse for neglecting work and trifling with the respon- 
sibilities of art is something which honest laborers in the field will 
riot tolerate. A man who seriously and patiently studies a picture 
out, doing his best to develop all its beauties, can have no sym- 
pathy with one who regards a mere shadowy memorandum of his 
subject as sufficient. A man who draws and paints what he sees 
can have no fellow-feeling with one who sketches and smears what 
no one without an abnormal vision ever saw under the sun. 

* * * 

<R I was lounging, once upon a time, upon Battersea Bridge, await- 
ing the arrival of an aquatic friend who had proposed to canoe me 
through the upper Thames. The mellow sunshine of late after- 
noon in June made a mockery of the spreading gloom of London 
at my back. As I watched the quiet water rippling into strings of 
pearls on its course to the sea, and smelled the early summer 
blowing down upon me from the green fields upon the evening 
breeze, an elderly gentleman came and rested his elbows upon the 
bridge rail beside me. We got to talking, I suppose, in quite an 
ordinary way. I have no recollection of the manner in which our 
.conversation began. I do not remember even what we talked 
about, unless it may have been the current of the river and the 
pleasure parties which passed us in their barges and canoes, going 
up against the tide, with flashes of feminine laughter and masculine 
repartee to keep chime with the tinkle of the water from the oars. 
The rain came on while we were on the bridge, and as my barge 
had not arrived, I requested my friendly stranger to direct me to a 
house of call, where I might bite and sup. He took me home 



with him to a queer old house, in a queer old Chelsea street, where 
we dined on the boiled head of a North Sea cod and a roast of 
beef whose gravy had the perfume of Araby and Ind. in a gastro- 
nomic sense. Having thus initiated me into the penetralia of his 
bachelor home, my host became confidential over a bottle of his 
special port. I then discovered that he was the possessor of the 
most wonderful collection of English ballads which I have ever 
heard of. He had them set to music, and he had them printed 
on broad-sheets. He had them in scraps and fragments, and he 
had them bound in priceless volumes, which are now in the British 
Museum. Even as I write to-day I can hear the murmur of the 
wind outside the window, the jingle of the old piano, and the thin 
melody of my good host's voice, singing to me, at over 70 years of 
age, the songs which had cradled him when Nelson and Welling- 
ton were battling for the glory of the land he gloried in. Then 
we went to a public-house, the " Sheet Anchor," if my memory is 
not astray, where they bedded me, after we had supper of toasted 
cheese and musty ale, between sheets that smelled of lavender, in 
a little old room like the cabin of a ship, such as I have sailed on 
many a time since then. 

* * * 

I do not know that I ever appreciated the English ballad before 
this time. My acquaintanceship with it had been of a desultory 
and vagabond character, made in Coal Holes and similar music- 
halls, where it was made secondary to beer or brandy-and-water. 
But there has always lingered in my mind the echo of those sweet 
old English songs, and the memory of my old friend of Battersea 
Bridge, and our dinner of a head and shoulder of North Sea cod, 

with beef and boiled potatoes. 

* * * 

Perhaps it is for this reason, and because I am inclined towards 
old things, that I write now of a most charming entertainment 
given by Mr. Harry Pepper at tb.e Lotos Club in this city, and 
which he calls " An Evening with the Ballad." As a vocalist Mr. 
Pepper requires no commendation from me. Next to Sims Reeves, 
he is the sweetest singer of English ballad-music whom I have 
ever heard. I think that in some things he even surpasses Reeves, 
for he has a delicacy of expression, a refinement of feeling, and a 
subtlety of delivery which, in my estimation, are unique. His en- 
tertainment, if I may be permitted to apply so degraded a title to 
it, is practically a history of the English ballad, from its earliest 
traceable origin to the present time. He gives, in succinct para- 
graphs, a sketch of ballad ic music in England, and follows it up 
with vocal and instrumental illustrations through its course, from 
its origin to its greatest glory, into its decline, and to its revival, 
begun by Sir Julius Benedict, in London, and carried to its zenith 
by Sir Arthur Sullivan, Alfred Cellier and other composers of the 
present day. He talks, he recites to a musical accompaniment, 
and, where it is necessary, he sings a ballad throughout, in order to 
illustrate his point. At his delivery of his recital at the Lotos 
Club, Mr. Pepper was ably assisted at the piano by Mr. W. W. 
Lowitz. In the subdued melody necessary for the accompaniment 
of a recitation, as well as in the stronger passages in which Mr. 
Pepper exercised his splendid vocal powers, Mr. Lowitz ex- 
hibited a delicacy of sympathetic treatment none too common in 
the instrumental efforts of pianists who provide the refrain for the 
vocal deliveries which they are called upon to supplement. 

* * * 

C. R. Leslie, in his memoirs, tells a little story of Constable 
which is not malapropos in these days. Lord Northwick met him at 
a picture auction one day and said, "I shall be glad, Mr. Constable, 
to take advantage of your judgment here." "I am afraid, my lord," 
replied Constable, "the judgment of a painter is of very little value 
in such a place as this, for we only know good paintings from bad 
ones. We know nothing of their pedigrees, of their market value, 
or how far certain masters are in fashion." 

* * * 

A really lordly catalogue is that of "A Portion of the Library of 
Charles Isaac Elton and Mary Augusta Elton," of the Manor 
House, Whitestaunton, Chard, which has been compiled by the 
owners, with the assistance of Mr. Alfred W. Pollard, of the Brit- 
ish Museum, and published by Mr. Bernard Quaritch. It forms a 
large octavo volume of 222 pages, printed on Holland paper and 
is embellished with plates of some superb bindings. Among these 
is a " Godescalcus in Apuleium,"of 1586, from the library of De 
Thou ; an Arnauld of 1664, from the Count d'Hoym's library, 
bound by Boyer ; a magnificent Aurelius Antoninus, 1560, from 
the Grolier library, and other precious tomes from the Colbert, 
Etienne Baluze, Henry II, Philip of Orleans, Seilliere, Gaisford, 
Pompadour and other grand collections. There are beautiful bind- 
ings in the Grolieresque manner, and in the style of Clovis Eve ; 
bindings by Le Gascon and Roger Payne, and among those of 
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more recent .master craftsmen, productions of Derome, Zaehns- 
dorf, Lortic, Chatelin, Bedford, Trautz-Bauzonnet and many 
more. The books themselves form a long series of gems, the 
prizes of famous sales, the discoveries of book-hunting expedi- 
tions and presentation copies, almost without end. Priceless first 
editions and rare editions of accident, privately printed and sup- 
pressed works, books in which original sketches, letters, etc., have 
been inserted, follow each other in fascinating succession. 

* * * 

A unique exhibition will be held in London in June. It will 
consist of a collection of the different skins — oxhide, walrus, ele- 
phant, kangaroo, hippopotamus, alligator, zebra, giraffe, and so 
forth — which are or have been used for book bindings, leather 
hangings and a thousand and one objects of the industrial arts. 
"Morocco" is now but little exported from North Africa, because it 
is made much better in Russia and England. "Danish" is made of 
lambskin, tanned with willow bark. Another kind of leather is 
called "chromo-tanned." The collection is promised to be the 
most complete ever brought together. 

Some years ago there was held in this city a sale of old English 
furniture, which was remarkably rich in fine pieces. The prices 
they brought were not such as to encourage a repetition of the 
experiment, and in fact many of them were purchased on specu- 
lation by dealers and sent back to Europe to be sold over again. 
The demand for old furniture has increased since then, and when 
the old oak at Prior's Court in Worcestershire was sold the other 
day, it fetched very high prices. Americans were the principal 
buyers. The pieces at Prior's Court, presumably really antique, 
went for such prices as $800 for a carved oak bedstead of the 
Elizabethan period, $420 for a set of walnut chairs, Queen Anne ; 
$190 for an arm chair, Elizabethan. The Americans who did the 
buying, however, were either dealers or dealers' agents. By the 
time the private collector gets a chance at the Prior's Court furni- 
ture, he will have to pay a vastly different figure for it. 
'"■" * * * 

The twelve paintings belonging to M. Saulnier, of Bordeaux, 
which were recently sold in Paris, brought remarkable prices. M. 
Saulnier put them up in 1886 and bought them all in again. "The 
Bather," by J. F. Millet, bought in for $5,820, sold for $9,600 ; 
"Christ Sleeping on the Ship," by Eugene Delacroix, had almost 
doubled in value,, fetching 26,000!,, as against I4,ooof. at the pre- 
vious sale. "A Landscape in Italy," by Corot, originally bought 
for 3,30of. sold for i7,30of. ; "A Souvenir of Larricia" sold for 
i6,ooof. ; "A Young Girl in Greek Costume," for 4,soof., and "A 
View Near Paris" for 4,30of. At the former sale they were bought 
in for 3,30of., i.ioof. and 2,55of. respectively. "A Bull and Cow," 
by Courbet, which sold for 4,ioof. had only increased the odd 
hundred in price; but a study by Daubigny — a coast scene at low 
tide— now fetched 4,76of., as against 2,ooof. in 1886, and "The Port 
of Rotterdam, " 6y Jongkind, bought in at the previous sale for 
2,5oof., now realized 4,ioof. The only picture on which there was 
any loss was one of "The Forest of Fontainebleau," by Theodore 
Rousseau. It was bought in at the 1886 sale for 7,ioof., but on 
the present occasion only reached 6,40of. The total amount on 
the present occasion was' 137,305!, or 61,245! in excess of the sum 
for which they were previously bought in. 

* * * 

Prince Maffeo Colonna de Sciarra, against whom the Italian 
government is instituting proceedings for having sold the pictures 
from his gallery, has been seen at his Paris residence in the 
Champs ElysSes by a New York Herald reporter, to whom he said: 
"There are two laws in Italy— first, the lot des majorats, which for- 
bids the sale of pictures from family galleries but does not give 
the right of prosecution; and second, the loipacca, which does not 
permit the sale of pictures abroad without the permission of the 
government, which has the power to seize pictures at the frontier 
or impose a fine amounting to the value of the pictures. The 
sale of pictures, however, is permitted in Rome, but there is little 
use in that. If my pictures were sold to a person in Rome and 
that person were to convey them over the frontier and sell them 
to some one else, that third person could in no way be held re- 
sponsible. As regards prosecuting me, I am a Deputy and they 
will have to ask for the authorization of Parliament. They will 
then have to prove that I exported the pictures. ' I say nothing ; I 
do not say that I sent them out of Italy, and I do not say that I 
didn't. If they condemn me they can fine me the value of the 
pictures. My gallery consists of two hundred pictures, and the 
authorities find twenty missing. All they want, you know, is the 
purchaser of these pictures, who is perfectly secure. To the ques- 
tion 'Are they going to be sent to the tlnited States?' I reply 



that I do not know — I do not know even where they are at pres- 
ent. I am pressing a lawsuit against the government to prove 
that my pictures do not come under the majorat law, and that I 
only consider myself bound by the pacca law. The government 
wanted to see my pictures and I refused permission. The govern- 
ment said : 'You have sold your pictures abroad,' and I replied, 
"I will say nothing until the case comes on. Prove it if you can. 
Unless you can prove it you have no right to say that.' The gov- 
ernment is in such a position that it does not know where to be- 
gin. The suit, however, is now before the courts. The truth is I 
wanted to sell my pictures to the State very cheap. The Minister 
refused and then I offered to present to the country several of the 
best pictures if he would allow me to sell the rest. Now the Min- 
ister feels that he did a foolish thing in refusing my offer. In 
February last a severe law was passed imposing the penalty of im- 
prisonment for selling pictures out of galleries abroad, but it was 
before that law was passed that my pictures were missing. Re- 
member, I have said nothing nor made any statement." 

* * * 

The principal pictures missing in the Prince's collection are " Le 
Joueur de Viole," by Raphael; "La Modeste et la VaniteV' by 
Leonardo Da Vinci ; a portrait by Mehrs ; "San Sebastian," by 
Perugino ; a portrait by Andrea Mantegna; "La Vierge et En- 
fante," by Fra Bartolomeo, and "Madeleine Repentante," by 
Guido. 

Ferdinand Barbedienne, the great bronze founder, is dead. He 
was the son of a Norman farmer, who wished to make him a har- 
nessmaker. At the age of twelve years the boy was in Paris an 
apprentice to a harnessmaker, who failed. Then he became a 
stationer's errand boy, a clerk in a wall-paper shop, and in 1839, 
at the age of twenty-nine, the partner of Achille Colas, a work- 
man who invented an instrument by which objects carved in low 
relief, statues, busts, vases and ornaments were reproduced in re- 
duced form in proportions mathematically precise. Barbedienne 
applied the invention, for which the government granted a patent, 
to the reproduction in bronze of masterpieces of antiquity, of the 
Renaissance and of artists like Cavelier, Clesinger, Barye, Jouff roy, 
Merci6, St. Marceaux and Dubois. There were many years of 
fame, allied with extreme poverty, for Barb6dienne. At last, in 
1867, he had paid his debts, he had the commission for furnish- 
ing the H6tel de Ville, he was an officer of the Legion of Honor 
and editor of the "Catalogue de l'Exposition Uniyerselle" for the 
departments of art works in bronze, Tall, strong, with a benevo- 
lent and proud face, expressive of serenity, absolute faith and ar- 
dent love of the beautiful, he reigned peaceably over the 600 
workmen of his shops in the Rue de Lancry. He shared with 
them profits and honors. In his apartment over the shop in the 
Boulevard Poissonniere, where his works made a perpetual art 
exhibition, he formed a museum of drawings, paintings, antique 
bronzes, bronzes of Barye, jades and porcelains. For a view of 
this private museum and a talk with Barbedienne, who was an ad- 
mirable talker on questions of art. Americans were privileged 
persons. He possessed also a fine collection of paintings, and exe- 
cuted much original work in metal for the decoration of the Van- 
derbilt and other great American houses. 

Mr. William Macbeth announces that he has opened a gallery 
at 237 Fifth avenue, this city, for the permanent exhibition and 
sale of American pictures, both in oil and water colors. His idea, 
and not unfounded either, is that the work of American artists 
has never received the full share of appreciation that it deserves, 
and that the time has come when an effort should be made to gain 
for it the favor of those who have hitherto purchased foreign 
pictures exclusively. As he pledges himself to exhibit only that 
which is thoroughly good and interesting, his establishment 
should become a centre for the very best art our native artists can 
produce. An experience of over eighteen years qualifies Mr. Mac- 
beth for his work. The location of his gallery, two doors above 
Twenty-seventh street, is in the immediate neighborhood of the 
large hotels and easily accessible from every part of the city. 

* * * 

The high honors recently paid in France to Mr. Whistler have 
had the effect of stirring up John Bull at least to the point of 
asking himself what Whistler has painted, anyway. Accordingly, 
London now for the first time has a Whistler exhibition, compris- 
ing forty-three oil paintings. Of these, many are full-length por- 
traits ; five figure subjects are pictures which were painted years 
ago; the remainder is composed of the characteristic nocturnes of 
the artist's late period. Many of the works exhibited come with 
an effect of delighted novelty to those who thought they knew 
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them by heart before, simply because an evil coating of muddy 
varnish which somehow Whistler came to employ has all been 
cleaned off, and the full effect of his masterly art is now visible for 
the first time. Goupil's galleries were crowded on the opening 
day with visitors, who admired, denounced, mocked or seemed 
amused. Whistler, by the way, is working on a commission re- 
ceived from the World's Fair. The committee was probably 
actuated by sentimental motives. The grandfather of the witty 
Whistler selected the site for Chicago in 1803, and as a tribute to 
poetic justice it was suggested that the honor of commemorating 
the exhibition should fall to his illustrious descendant. 

* * * 

Apropos of Whistler, a picture by him which once made a hit 
in London, was called " The Gold Girl." It was a portrait of a 
very young ballet girl at a London theatre, who at the time en- 
joyed the paternal, not to say patriarchal, protection of the 
ricketty old Duke of Beaufort. So great was her influence over 
him that it looked at one time as if he would be sent to a com- 
mission de lunatico inquirendo on account of it. I believe his 
family tried to break the connection off, and sent her to this 
country. At any rate she spent a few days in a New York hotel, 
only to return to the scene of her native conquests. She became 
widely known later as a Gaiety dancer, and a splendid horse- 
woman, whip and golf player. Now she tops all with her engage- 
ment to young Orkney, a Scotch peer with a family tree good 
enough even for the fastidious Gaiety girl, who traces her ante- 
cedents to a mangling establishment. 

* * * 

Not half a lifetime ago, a wealthy New Yorker, who died 
recently, missed from his picture gallery two small but very valu- 
able canvases. He suspected everybody in the house. It was 
said at the time that he accused one of his sons, who was a little 
wild, of having stolen the pictures in order to raise on them 
money which his father had refused him for his extravagances. 
However, the facts remained a mystery for some years. Then an 
expressman delivered a package at the banker's door. In it were 
the missing pictures, intact, as they had been taken from their 
frames. There was no mark or sign upon them or the package to 
denote the source from which their restoration proceeded. The 
owner was as curious now as he had been furious before. He set 
a detective on the matter. The pictures were traced backward, 
through the express office, to the widow of one of the owner's 
most intimate and trusted friends. This man, himself a million- 
aire, crazed by cupidity, for he was a collector of pictures himself, 
had stolen these one night after he had dined with their owner. 
At his death they were found locked up in his escritoire, and his 
widow had endeavored to return them without involving his 

memory in Shame. 

* # * 

This is very romantic to read, but it is equally true. Quite as 
significant is another case of more recent occurrence. A wealthy 
retired business man of this city was a member of a society which 
possesses, one of the finest collections of various classes of artistic 
and historical relics in the country. He had a private collection " 
of considerable value. He was one of the board of directors of 
his society and had free access to its cases, shelves and cabinets. ■ 
Mysterious disappearances among the most priceless of the 
society's rarities were reported. Detectives watched the em- 
ployees for weeks, and then one fine day arrested the gray-haired 
and dignified director with a stolen object in his pocket. The re- 
mainder were found in the safe in his library. He paid the ex- 
penses of his detection and was allowed to " resign " from the 
society. His catastrophe led to the discovery that he had not 
only freely and fearlessly plundered this society, but also two 
others of which he had been an honored member. So far was this 
hoary freebooter from being one of the " common people " that he 
lived, and died in the foremost ranks of our aristocracy. 

* * * 

An interesting artistic experiment is to be seen at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts in the colored statues of the Hermes of 
Praxiteles and the Venus Genetrix now on exhibition. The work 
of coloring the casts was done by Joseph Lindon Smith, and -in a 
pamphlet, written by Mr. Edward Robinson, curator of classical 
antiquities, describing the experiment, it is stated that this attempt 
to reproduce the effect of color employed by the Greeks in their 
marble sculpture was the outgrowth of an exhibition last year in 
the. Museum composed mainly of pictures showing traces of color 
on antique marbles and terra cotta objects. The interest aroused 
by that exhibition was so widespread and so frequently manifested 
that it seemed worth while to continue the experiments upon a 
more ambitious scale. Thanks to the generosity of a few friends 



of the Museum, it has been possible to do this. While in Europe 
last summer Mr. Robinson secured full-sized casts of the statues 
of the so-called Venus Genetrix in the Louvre, and the Hermes of 
Praxiteles, the latter with the missing parts restored by the late 
Prof. Shaper, of Berlin. Joseph Lindon Smith offered to under- 
take the difficult task' of coloring them. Mr. Robinson goes on to 
say that it is now generally admitted that the Greeks painted their 
sculptures, though the extent to which colors were applied is still 
a subject of dispute. He has endeavored to prove that from the 
beginning of their art of sculpture through its whole course it was 
the practice of the Greeks, and following them the Romans, to 
paint their marble statues and reliefs ; that this application of color 
was not restricted to certain details, but covered the entire surface 
of the marble, both nude parts and draperies, with the possible ex- 
ception of portions where the natural color of the marble served its 
purpose in the general scheme ; that the colors used were not 
merely tints, but real body colors, the aim of which was to imitate 
nature in the matter of color just so far as the sculpture itself did 
in that of form — that is, with a conventional idealization or general- 
ization by which the unpleasant features of realism were avoided. 

. * * * 

Mr. Robinson then alludes to similar experiments elsewhere, and 
explains why the Venus Genetrix and the Hermes were selected 
for this purpose, and on what testimony was based the choice of 
the colors used. He gives a description of the manner of Mr. 
Smith's work, and a detailed explanation of the coloring of the two 
statues. The hair is gilded, in conformity with a practice which, 
though perhaps not universal, was certainly very general, as traces 
of it have been found upon marble statues, terra cotta figures, and 
occasionally even upon figures on vases of the later styles. The 
most famous instance in which it has been found upon a statue is 
that of the Venus de Medici, but this is by no means the only one. 
It is a well-known fact that the Greeks had a great admiration for 
blonde hair, and that their women did not hesitate to resort to 
artificial means to produce it. But the gilding, if applied solid; — 
that is, without being combined with color— deprives th'd hair of 
its distinctive quality, inasmuch as it neutralizes to a great extent 
the play of light and shade produced by the modelling, and has the 
appearance of a cap. Therefore, following the example of the 
terra cottas, a light auburn red was also used, this being applied 
only in the grooves and other depressions, the gilding showing on 
the ridges, and generally upon the high lights. The fillet and net 
are of a dark purplish blue, decorated with a simple "honeysuckle" 
pattern in gold. The brows are a dark brown, treated as a mass, 
that is, with no attempt to draw the hairs. The eyes are gray, 
slightly tinged with blue, the pupil and rim of the iris being clearly 
defined in black. These and the black lines marking the lashes 
are in exact accordance with remains upon many marble statues. 
For the colors of the draperies he has relied mainly upon the 
evidence of terra cottas. Pinks and blues being frequently found 
on the draperies of terra cotta of the fourth century, these colors 
were chosen for Venus's garments, the shades being copied from 
Tanagra figures. Her chiton is pale, delicate blue, and her hima-^ 
tion a salmon pink, with a dark purple border. From the clinging" 
character of the small folds upon the torso,, it was inferred that the 
sculptor's intention was to represent silk, and Mr. Smith has 
treated it accordingly, giving it a soft sheen, but not attempting to 
make it transparent in color. A similar description of the colors 
applied to the Hermes figure is given. 

We have all sorts of collections in our town. According to a 
writer in the New York Times: " In the back part of one of the 
office buildings in Broad street, and on one of the upper floors, 
there is a small room, the walls of which are thickly hung with 
calendars and maps. A young broker occupies the room, and he 
is possessed of such a mania for illuminated calendars and railroad 
maps that he frequently neglects his business to go on collecting 
tours. He has several score of calendars for 1892 of various sizes 
and cOlors, all of which he has begged or pilfered /rom other offices. 
Some of these calendars are very elaborate and handsome. Of 
railroad maps this peculiar young broker has fifty or more, repre- 
senting the principal roads in this country." All things considered, 
it seems to me this young broker is forming a very sensible and 
interesting collection. But then I am myself fond of maps, and . 
have several trunksfull gathered from all over the world. 

* * * 

Mr. Theodore A. Havemeyer, of this city, has delighted the citizens 
of Springfield, Mass., by presenting them with a four-acre addition 
to their principal out-of-door pleasure resort, Forest Park. The 
property passed into Mr. Havemeyer's possession some years ago. 
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It is situated at the mouth of Pecowsic Brook. This pretty stream 
used to furnish water power to a pistol factory. The factory was 
built at the time of the war under a Government contract, and 
when hostilities were over, its usefulness having ceased, it was 
turned into a papier mache manufactory by a New York company, 
which was backed by Mr. Havenieyer. The venture proved unsuc- 
cessful, and in return for an outlay of some $45,000 the property 
came into Mr. Havemeyer's hands. He has held it ever since, and 
when he heard that the Springfield Park Commissioners were 
anxious to acquire the tract he offered to deed it to them free of 
cost. Springfield is a beautiful and artistic city, and is well able to 
improve upon this gift of one of our New York collectors. 

* * * 

Poor Dickens came in for a good deal of abuse in his time for 
his domestic relations, but it was no secret to those who enjoyed 
the intimacy of his house during his early married life that he had 
ample provocation to grow restive. A volume of " Reminiscences 
of the Stage," by Wybert Reeves, just issued in London, gives an 
anecdote, on the authority of Wilkie Collins, which may be taken 
to illustrate this point : 

" It was a dinner party, at which most of the leading representatives of 
literature and art were present. The conversation turned on Dickens's last 
book. • Some of the characters were highly praised. Mrs. Dickens joined in 
the conversation and said she could not understand what people could see in 
his writings to talk so much about them. The face of Dickens betrayed his 
feelings. Again the book was referred to, and a lady present said she won- 
dered when and how so many strange thoughts came into his head. ' Oh,' 
replied Dickens, 'I don't know. They come at odd times; 'sometimes in 
the night, when I jump out of bed and jot them down, for fear I should 
have lost them by the morning.' 'That is true,' said Mrs.' Dickens, 'I 
have reason to know it — jumping out cf bed and getting in again with his 
feet as cold as a stone.' Dickens left the table and was afterwards found 
sitting in a small room off the hall — silent and angry." 



THE KING COIN SALE 
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Editor, The Collector: • ■ ■ '.[■.. 

The last known addresses of the painter of the picture of the pulling 
down of the George III statute at Bowling Green, in New York City, 
J. A. Oertel, was Vienna, Fairfax Co., Va., or care of Verhoff Gallery, 

F street, Washington, D. C. Liberty Boy. 

* * * 

152 W. 57TH Street, New York, April 2, 1892. 
Editor The Collector : 

The last plate by Raphael Morghen was the " Transfiguration," 
after Raphael. It was left not completely finished. It is an interest- 
ing coincidence that Raphael's painting was not totally finished at the 
time of his death. 

This is suggested to me as apropos in connection with remarks 
about the engraving of the " Madonna della Sedia " plate in the article 
on the Bates Collection, page 89, issue of January 15, of .your journal. 
... Yours truly, William SartAin. 

* * *. 

Editor The Collector : New York, April 2, 1892. 

In your current issue you note this fact as follows: 

" One of the. most remarkable sales of old silver ever held was at 
Edinburgh lately. It included pieces belonging to the late Earl, of 
Dunmore, and the service of St. Martin's Abbey, in Perthshire. 
Several pieces were bought on commission from New York. The 
highest price ever obtained for old silver, $80 an ounce, was given for 
an early Italian double-handled cup and cover, $420 being the price. 
The highest price heretofore had been $50 an ounce." 

I enclose, as of interest in reference to this statement, the following 
clipping, from The Times of this city, June 30, 1890, which reprinted 
it from the London Daily News under the caption' of "Very Old 
Abbey Plate": 

"A perfectly unique bit of silver will be sold to-day at Christie's. It 
is an incense boat that was part of the plate of Romsey Abbey, 
founded more than nine centuries ago. The monks belonged to the 
Benedictine Order, and the Abbey, which was very prosperous in this 
world's goods, acquired fame for the scholarship of its Abbots, who 
were mitred. Its library was celebrated for its collection of Hebrew 
books. The incense boat is of Tudor workmanship. The double 
Tudor rose is found on the cover of it, so Aat the piece may date as 
far back as i486. At each end of the boat is a carved ram's head, and 
the ondee ornament on which it rests is to represent the sea. The 
piece is thus a rebus — a silver rebus— on the name of Romsey, 
though the derivation is incorrect,. the final syllable meaning island, 
as 'in the well-known forms of eyot or ait. With it is to be sold a 
thurible of Edward Ill's time, discovered in Whitelesea ware with the 
Romsey boat, and thus presumably also part of the plate of the Abbey. 
The instances of such relics coming into the market are.very rare." 

These two pieces weighed ' together 30 oz., and brought 2,000 
guineas, or over $330 per ounce. They were bought, I think, by 
Lord Londonderry. A friend of mine, a dealer in London, bid .£2,000 
on his own account. Yours truly, J. P. Howard. 



THE sale of the Colin E. King coin collection at Davis & Harvey's, 
in Philadelphia, on April 5th and 6th, produced about $4,000. 
The principal buyers were the Chapman Brothers, who made the 
catalogue, Mr. Gale and other Philadelphia collectors, and Prof. Ed. 
Frossard, and the Scott Stamp and Coin Company of this city. Some 
noteworthy prices were: 

No. 56: Syracuse dekadrachm, B. C. 415 to 405, $150. No. 70: - 
Stater, Philip II of Macedon, $21. No. in: Tetradrachm, of Athens, 
B. C. 1-86 to 146, $12. Coins of the Roman Republic, of the Second 
and First Centuries B- C: altogether 268 different pieces, eighty-five 
cents each. No. 202, a very fine and rare denarius of Julius Caesar, 
$9.50. No. 231: aureus of Nero, $16. No. 253: denarius of Vitellius, 
$17; and No. 254, an aureus of Vespasian, $22. Nos. 335, 336 and 
337, denarii of the lower empire, $15, $8.50 and $17 respectively. 

Among the English coins, No. 421, a fine crown piece of Elizabeth, 
1601, brought $25; No. 430, one of Oliver Cromwell, 1658, $27; and a 
hammered gold sovereign of Charles II, No. 432, $21. 

Canadian coins and medals of note included No. 486, a Franco- 
American 5 sous piece, uncirculated, $13.75; No. 500, Hudson Bay 
Company bronze token, '$20; No. 501, another, $22; No. 519, a 
Canadian penny token, 1813, $11. Some prices for our own colonial 
coins were, 523, Oak Tree Shilling, Mass., 1652, $17; another, with 
difference in die, $15.80; an Oak Tree Threepence, 1652, Mass., 
$11.50; a Twopence of the same device, 1662, $11.50; a Massachusetts 
Pine Tree Shilling, 1652, $14.50; and one of the large type, $35. A 
New York cent of 1787 brought $15. 

For a 1795 gold eagle, $17 was paid, as also for one of 1796. An 
1804 half eagle fetched $31; a 1794 silver dollar, $37.50; although 
scratched, an 1851 dollar, $51; a 1796 half dollar, with the 16 stars, 
$69; one of 1797, $42; and one of 1853, from the New Orleans mint, 
without arrow head or rays, was secured, amid applause, by Prof. 
Frossard, for $121. A dime of 1796 commanded $11.25. A cent, 1793, 
"Ameri," brought $14; one of the same date, with America in full, 
$17; and another with the lettered edge, $61. A Liberty Cap cent of 
1793 commanded $32; one of 1797, $11.25; and one of 1799, $ 10 - No. 
1028 was an 1804 cent, of a perfect die, and a pure, sharp impression, 
with milling, uncirculated, and of a light olive color. This otherwise 
grand coin, the finest impression known, is marred by having en- 
graved down the field the name of Wm. W. Baldwin. Still it com- 
manded $102. 

No. 1171, a New York building token, in copper, value one penny, 
brought $13; and the modern' restrike of the Napoleon III 5 franc- 
piece, 1853, $15. The United States fractional currency sold well, 
mostly to Professor Frossard. who also secured, at from $4 to $7 each, 
the valuable series of 15-cent shinplasters, numbered from 1422 to 
1430. . A Kellogg & Co. double Eagle, San Francisco, 1855, brought 
$32; a Mbffatt & Co. eagle, 1852, $27; a Humbert assay Eagle, 1852, 
$24; a Clark, Gruber & Co. Pike's Peak Eagle, i860, $26; and the very 
rare 1830 quarter Eagle, of Georgia gold, $62.50. The magnificent 
coin cabinet, which brought up the end of the sale, sold for $110. 



That Diana Again 



Editor of The Collector. 

Dear..Sir : I notice by a last issue of The Collector that Mr. St. 
Gauderis is doing a new Diana for the top of the tower of the Madison 
Square Garden, to be of the same pattern as the present unsightly one 
that is about to be removed, and sent where it more properly belongs 
—to Chicago. The new one is simply to be of less dimensions than 
the first. 

Now it seems to me that the objection to the original vane is not so 
much its gigantic bigness (which appears to have been the chief cause 
of complaint against the figure) as in its ugliness and impropriety. By 
the latter word I do not mean to imply that nudity is necessarily im- 
proper. All things have their place, nudity as well as drapery, but 
who before ever knew of a Diana, the emblem of purity and chastity, 
displaying herself to the gaze of a whole city without any clothing?- 
The Ancients, the sponsors of this goddess, invariably represented her 
draped; what right have we moderns to strip her? 

Apart from this consideration how vastly better would the statue 
appear in a flowing robe how much more graceful and elegant; and, . 
no doubt, the figure could be made to serve a turn as a weathercock 
just as well as it does now with merely an indication of a garment. 
" Casta Diva, che inargente !" Yours, S. F. H. 



According to. the Boston A dvertiser. Harvard College is undertaking the 
task of getting a complete collection of flowers in glass models. The secret 
of making these models is known only to two brothers named Blaschka, 
in Dresden, and they are under contract to work only for Harvard during 
the next nine years. The younger brother is now in Jamaica studying the 
plants of the island, and in a few weeks he will come to Cambridge as the 
guest of Professor Goodale. Afterward he will travel west, making a col- 
lection of the typical American flowers, and will then return to Germany to 
begin the work of reproducing them fn glass. The specimens already re- 
ceived at the Agassiz Museum are marvels of ingenuity. 



